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From the American Agriculturist. 
IMPROVEMENT OF SanDy Soits. - 

In ashort jaunt we have recently taken through that 
paradise of New England, the Connecticut valley, we 
have witnessed a success in the reclaiming of worn out 
sandy lands, which we hardly dared to expect with the 
ease, economy and facility with which it has been ac- 
complished. The Hon. W. Clark of Northampton, has 
been the great pioneer in this course, and from the suc- 
cessful results he has achieved we may fairly class him 
among the great agricultural reformers of the present day. 
He has already given to the public the theory of his 
operations, which we hope to find room to lay before our 
readers at some future time. Our object now is simply 
to give his practice, and after our farmers have begun the 
good work of reclaiming their almost barren wastes, it 
will be a pleasure for them to look into the modus oper- 
andi, and see the reason of their success. There are three 
essential features in this practice, and the simultancous 
adoption of each is essential to effect the desired object. 
The first is the frequent and thorough use of the roller ; 
the second a constant covering of crops on the ground ; 
the third is the introduction of clover and grass as a fer- 
tilizer. ‘To illustrate this, we give the history of a single 
field of some 40 acres of worn out sandy soil, in the 
vicinity of N. This field was purchased by Mr. C. some 
eight or ten years since for nine dollars per acre, while 
the fertile bottm lands on the other side of the town, 
would sell readily for $150 to $200. His object was 
first to geta crop of corn if possible, and the land being 
too poor for this, he carried on to it a moderate quantity 
of peat or swamp muck, which was found in the low 
places on the same field. We may observe in passing, 
this peat and muck exists to an almost unlimited extent 
throughout New England, and we consider it of vastly 
more intrinsic value to the community than all the gold 
mines that have dazzled the eyes of our Southern neigh- 
bors for the last fifteen years. With this dressing say of 
fifteen to thirty loads to the acre, the whole cost of which 
consists in simply digging and throwing into heaps, to be 
drained, and acted on by the atmosphere, afier which it is 
carried either by carts or sleds in winter on to the ad- 
jacent ground ; the land is then ploughed, and whatever 
scurf, sand grass, rushes, mosses, pusseys and briars there 
may be on the land are turned under, and such is the 
digestibility of the soil all these raw materials are at once 
converted into humus or geine as food for the required 
plants. ‘This sandy soil has the stomach of an ostrich, 
and if it cannot, as that voracious biped has the credit of 
doing, digest uld shoes, iron spikes, and, junk botties, it 
can dissolve and convert into vegetable chyle, whatever 
organized matter is given to it. The effect of this com- 
paratively slight dressing yielded a first crop of some thirty 
bushels of corn to the acre, enough to pay for the first 
cost of the land and the whole expense of producing it. 
But while the corn was growing, say from the 20th July 
to the 10th August, rye with red and white clover seed 
was sown, and the corn being so planted as to admit of 
harrowing two ways, or even four if necessary, it was 
well got in with the harrow, and the ground being amply 
protected by the corn during the sultry weather of this 
season, the new seed took a vigorous start, and as soon 


lire possession, The roller was then thoroughly ap- 
plied, as also in the following spring. The early sowing 
gives strength to the roots of both rye and clover, and 
renders hazard of winter killing either, especially the 
clover, much less. When from any cause he is prevent- 
ed from sowing the clover early, it is omitted till carly in 
the following spring ; a postponement that should be 
avoided when pos-ible, as it thus loses a year’s time re- 
quired another season to mature. ‘The rye is cut the 
following summer, when the clover is suffered to remain, 





shedding its seed upon the ground Tor a successive crup. 
The following season ; if in proper condition, it is again 
put into corn or rye according to its fertility, and the 
course is again renewed. The land however usually re- 
quires an additional season in clover, and sometimes more 
to give the requisite fertility. Mr. C. showed usa field, 
which from the originally poor condition described, with- 
out the addition of any manure or peat or muck, has 
produced him five crops'in seven years, the last, which 
had but just been taken off, yielding seventeen bushels to 
the acre. ‘This it will be readily admitted is a large crop 
for poor land, and much bevond thegyerage yield in New 
England. ‘The growth of the clu€er on this field, of this 
spring’s sowing, was promising in the highest degree, 
and as evenly set as in the best land, giving every promise 
of .a large crop the next season, which - of course is de- 
signed to be added to the soil for its future improvement. 
When the land is first put into use, (for Mr. C. has several 
other similar fields which have been variously’ treated, 
thodgh always on the same principles,) and it is too poor 
to produce a paying crop of corn, angdie has not time to 
add the muck, he turns under the surface vegetation, and 
puts on a crop of rye always accompanying this with the 
clover, and after one year’s crop from this last, he never 
fails in a fair yield of corn. Ona field thus treated, 
without any dressing of muck he got 27 bushels of corn 
per acre for the first crop, and after an interval of another 
season, obtained thirty-three bushels on the saine land, 
showing a decided increase in the productiveness of the 
soil. . A slight ‘dressing of plaster is generally, though 
not always used, and never exceeds half a bushel, to: the 
acre. Mr. C. admits that’ more plaster might be useful ; 
we think one totwo bushels per acre would be applied 
with decided advantage, but it is purchased at a high price, 
about $10 per ton, and as economy and a self sustaining 
policy, has been a prominent pringiple in this system, this 
is all that has thus far been afforded. The muck would 
in all cases bea valuable, remunerating addition, but this 
he has not always the time to give, and at the prices he 
has paid for his land, he can afford to leave it once in two 
or three years in clover, by which it is renovated, and for 
the present perhaps this may be the most judicious plan. 
As lands become dearer however, which they are rapidly 
doing under this management, they being now worth $20 
to $30. per acre, of no better quality than such as he 
bought a few years since at $8 to $12, the policy of 
manuring will become more expedient, though the rapid- 
ly improving nature of this system will give greater effi- 
cacy to the clover crop as a fertilizer. 

It is surprising to see the elevated noles and barren 
planes, that so lately exhibited nothing but a crawling 
sand, by the operations of the clover roots, in this other- 
wise impracticable material, gradually changing its inad- 
hesive character to a firmly connected mass, showing a 
furrow slice that would gratify the most practised eye. 
Mr. Clark acknowledges his surprise at the facility with 
which the clover takes, and attributes it mainly to the 
use ofthe roller. We are inclined to concede much - to 
that instrument, but think for his white and. other clover 
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We observe the woouchucks, who are arrant epicures 
and gourmands in their selection of esculents, anid especi= 
jally of sweet and abundant clover fields, are thoroughly 
[ cotanined over all the fields of Mr. C. They follow him, 
as our politicians do the successful candidate of Execu- 
tive dispensations for Joh-: Randolph’s seven principles, 
the five loaves and two fishes. They snuff his green 
patches of trefoils, and instanter abandon the poverty 
stricken fields of his unthrifiy neighbors. His crop of 
wood chucks, though not as important as the shoe crop at 
Lyno may svon be well worth the harvesting. 

Mr. C. has not pursued this cultivation sufficiently 
long to have matured a system of rotation, which, how- 
ever, he virtually practises with some variations, from his 
own judgement. A little more experience will enable 
him to determine, whether a crop can be taken more ail- 
vantageously every second or every third year, but we 
are satisfied, with a moderate dressing for the corn, the 
rotation might be of three years duration, affording alter-" 
nately corn, rye, and clover, the last to be added entire 
when dry, to the soil, for-its improvement. Green crops 
are never used as improvers,_they always being allowed 
to mature before turning under. Plaster should weer? 
be added, unless ashes or lime can be-more economically 
applied ; but the former is limited in supply, and the lat- 
ter is to be had only at a price which will effectually pre- 
ventit use in this region, 

Here, then, we have a System for reclaiming birren 
wastes within every one’s reach; costing nothing, and 
yielding a great deal ; and if this were rigidly carried in- 
to practice, how soop should we see the naked sand 
banks, that exist, to a greater or.jess.- extent, every where 
between the Alleghanies and the Adantic, converted into 
verdant, luxuriant fields. Yet for the want of the appli- 
cation and steady perseverance in this plain, straight for- 
ward, simple course, how many will continue to live on 
in ignorant poverty, when they might with less toil, and 
the use ofa moderate share of intelligence, have’ a com- 
petency. A single bar left down in this practice, lets in 
the whole herd of Phataoh’s lean kine. Without the 
roller and plaster you get no clover; if you cut off the 
clover when grown, you get no subsequent crop: or if 
you crop too closely or rapidly, the clover-bearing pro- 
perties of the soil are exhausted, and new imanures,- or 
years of idle, wasteful fallow are necessary to resuscitate 
it; whereas, by a careful observance of the above plan, 
the ground is constantly and profitably at work, bearing 
its burthens on equitable shares, giving one half or two 
thirds to you, and reserving the remainder to itself, to 
enable it to continue the supply. Though Mr. C. does 
not connect any grazing or stock-leeding with these oper- 
ations, it is easy to see how it can most advantageously 
and profitably be associated with them. Cattle and sheep 
can be puton the rye fold both in the fall and spring, 
when sufficiently thick and stout to justify it, and when 
well sodded over with clover, what more mutuully ad- 
vantageous to cattle and land, than such a coparinership. 

We must add a word for the benefit of sucli of our 
readers as have no sandy or sterile soils, nothing but 
virgin fertility, falsely estimated to be exhaustless: We 
beg all-such to consider that the principles for reclaiming, 
are the principles for preserving also; that no land is so 
rich but that it can be exhausted, unless fed by inunda- 
tions,.and that there is more profit in sustaining their 
lands in the highest condition of fertility, than-by a waste- 
ful system of cropping, first to reduce them, to be resusci- 
tated again by slow and painful efforts, or abandoned to 
posterity to be gradually reclaimed by the sure,;though 
dilatory, operations of nature, to that state of fertility in 
which they might easily have been preserved, 

















as the corn was somewhat matured, it was cut and carri- 
ed off the grourd,and the new growth then had the en- 


he is greatly indebted to the Plaster. Of this we have 
more to say hereafter. 





There are some particular advantages that attach to the 
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tillage of light sandy soil require the least pos- 
sible effort to plow and harrow, and these operations can | 
be performed at all seasons when not fiozen ; no season | 
is too wet, too late, or too early for them. They require | 
no under draining, and the food for vegetables, in whatever 
shape it is added, however crude and indigestible, is im- 
mediately converted into pabulam for the required crop. 
The amount of corn and rye afforded per acre would not | 
satisfy a western farmer, and very properly too, but he 
fnust recollect that his prices seldom exceed one-half 
those obtained at the east, rye and corn being worth usu- 
ally 60 to 90 cents per bushel, and the straw and stalks 
go far towards meeting the cost of cultivation. The 
luxuries also, of good buildings, which are always to be 
had for less than cost, good roads, schools, and churches, 
and all the accompaniments of a matured and well order- 
etl society are at hand, and are cogent reasons for recon- 
ciling the reflecting mind to the absence of that super- 
abundant fertility which so universally characterizes the 
west. 

Reclaiming a peat swamp.—aAt no inconsiderable dis- 
tance from the theatre of operations above described, we 
went to look at others scarcely less interesting. On the 
premises of David Lee Child, Esq., we found a peat 
swamp of some 30 acres, of an oval shape, having a ditch 
of sufficient depth through its longest diameter to drain 
offthe surplus water this kind of soil is so avaricious of 
retaining. . An additional ditch around the circumference 
to arrest and conduct off the surface water that rushes 
down from the surrounding hills, or silently, heneath its 
surface, steals along in its deleterions course through the 
soil below, will complete the architecture of this ficld, 
We have then a sufficiently dry surface of partially de- 
cayed vegetable matter reaching to an unknown depth, say 
from 4 to 20 feet. Its extent may be judged of from the 
fact, that after draining theswamp some 16 vears since, 
the surface has fallen several feet, requiring the outlet to 
be deepened to carry off the water from the subsiding 
soil. Here, then, we have a vast fund of geine, or food 
for plants, for all estimated purposes, perfecily inexhausti- 
ble. The tyro in agriculture would say, we have here a 
boundless fertility, we have only to sow, and an abundant 
crop will reward the effort. Try it. Plant your corn, 
and sow your oats, and scatter your grass see, and let 
us see the result. There itis; the corn about a foot high 
this Sth of August, looking for all the world as if it hac 
just got up and ashamed of itself and kinsmen, was trying 
to get back again‘as quick as possible; the oats thin and 
meagre, scarcely indicating which way they are going, 
whether up or down; while the cultivated grasses, if 
they exist at all, are so deep in the mire, that the rank 
wild weeds, indigenous to the soil, lord it over them so 
prondly that they scarcely deign to notice their poverty- 
stricken neighbors. But let us look a little further. 
Here is corn 10 feet high, and still spreading with a rank- 
ness and luxuriance that would excite the envy of the 
owner of the richest alluvial bottom lands. Here are 
oats, so tall and heavy, that but for their denseness, they 
would be a mass of horizontal straw; and the clover is 
- only exceeded in “17 by the oats, while, in weight, it 
is their full match. What makes this great contrast, a 
difference as wide as between a famine and a surfeit, a 
drought and an inundation? This unsurpassed fertility 
‘has been produced, simply by carting or sledding on to 
the land in winter, 150 loads of gravel to the acre, that 
‘exists within a few rods on every. side of it, at a cost of 
‘6 to 10 cents per load. “This is all that has caused the 
‘change, and the same operation that has effected a drain 
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swamp, affords the required material, while the 
have been made through it, of some 4 feet 
c ing from 4 feet at the top to two at the 
om, a richest top-dressing for the adjacent 
le of hungry gravel. We sawhere melons and 
en mp and other roots, growing 
a loxur’ a primitive setiler of the prairies 
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purpose, and lime and ashes might be added with great 
effect. When once thoroughly laid down, these lands 
will remain for years, affording immense crops of hay, 
and whenever turned over for tillage crops, will afford 
the largest yield. Mr. Phinney states that 75 bushels of 
corn, 500 bushels of potatoes, ande4 to 5 tons of hay per 
acre, are the crops from such land. And so valuable does 
he consider them, that he has refused to sell off the peat, 
which constitutes their foundation, for 500 dollars per 
acre. 

Wheat.—On the adjoining hill we found a good crop 
of spring wheat growing, without cisease or injury from 
any cause whatever, which will yield at least 20 bushels 
per acre, worth usually, at that place, $1,509 per bushel. 
We noticed hut one part of the crop that was lean, which 
was caused by a spring which had not been effectually 
carried off by an under drain constructed for that purpose. 
This, and several other equally promising specimens of 
the same grain, we saw growing in the town, convinced 
us that care and attention alone are requisite to furnish 
their own tables with flour; these, the policy of our 
country, by shutting up their manufactories, is fast com- 
pelling them to adopt, thus forcing them into an unwill- 
ing rivalship with the great grain-producing states of the 
west, 

Large crop of Oals—Judge Lyman, of N., showed us 
a field in the meadows adjoining the river, from less than 
three acres of which, he has harvested the present season, 
240 shocks, which it was estimated would yield about 
one bushel each. This yield is great, even for these rich 
alluvial lands; but we should prefer seeing the measure 
applied, before allowing quite a bushel to the shock, af- 
fording, by the estimate, over 80 bushels to the acre. We 
should be gratified to learn from him the exact weight of 
threshed, clean grain, as these results are useful in stimu- 
lating and directing the efforts of less careful and scientific 
agriculturists, 

His mode of preparing the land for this crop was simply 
to carry on a libera®sppply of compost and stable ma- 
nure last fall which was thoroughly incorporated withthe 
soil by the plow and harrow. 

Improvement in Farms.—We were delighted to witness 
everywhere an increased attention to this first and most 
necessary branch of human labor. The improvement in 
agriculture, at the present moment, in the United States, is 
making incomparably more progress than at any previous 
period. There is an intelligence, and vigor, and stead- 
fastness, in the parsuit of the best modes of farming, 
which has not beforé been witnessed. Jnroads are made on 
the quagmires and swamps, that had been ‘allowed to stag- 
nate undisturbed for ages, sending their fetid exhalations 
abroad to poison and corrupt the atmosphere, the super- 
abundant water is drained off, and the whole becomes a 
luxuriant, profitable, and healthful appendage to the farm. 
The alders, and black jackets, and swamp willows; the 
brakes, the ferns, and the lichens are converted into vege- 
table mould, to give additional fertility to the already ac- 
cumulated stores of vegetable food. Better selections of 
seeds are made, adapted to the particular soil where grown, 
better tillage is adopted, more roots are produced for 
stock, and a large increase in the average crops is every- 
where manifest. We think, from all the testimony we 
could gather, and the observations we could make, that 
an average increase of twenty per cent., in crops from the 
same land, is now produced over the yield of ten years 
since. If we add to this the introduction of superior and 
more profitable breeds-of domestic animals, we have an 
amount of improvement that may well encourage the 
lover of his country to look forward to the future for in- 
creased| abundance and prosperity for the population 
which is to suceeed him. 

Saxon Sheep.—Theodore Strong, Esq., of N., has a 
beautifal flock of 700 sheep, one half of which are the 
descendants of the choicest specimens of the first import- 
ed Saxons, and the remainder are high crosses of them 
with the finest Merinos ; but owing to the miserable con- 
dition of our woollen manufactories, the fleeces are un- 
saleable at’ any remunerating prices. The late Mr. 
Watkins, of Middletown, Conn., a gentleman of great en- 
terprise and intelligence, and large experience in manufac- 
‘turing, both in England and America, formerly bought 
his wool at $1,50 per Ib., and assured Mr. S., when his 
wool would not bring $1,090, the factories in this country 
would be obliged to.close their doors: The article, at the 
‘present moment, would hardly command one-half this 
and as predicted, what few mills are still left in 











Mountain Pastures.—During our stay in Hartford, for 
two or three days, we accompanied D. C. Collins, Esq. 
to some of his hill lands. Wedo not recollect ever os 
fore to have seen the immense difference between good 
and poor management in pastures that we here witnessed, 
One of these, consisied of 34 acres, lying within two 
miles of the Summit Tower on Talcott Mountain, and 
elevated at least 500 feet above the river, was covered in 
almost every direction with tall rich grasses, red-top and 
blue or June grass predominating, with a considerable un- 
der-growth of white clover. The fields adjoining it, on 
every side, though pasturing less thaw half the number of 
cattle and sheep, were gnawed down to the very gravel 
and from appearances, would not afford one-fourth the 
quantity of grass. The difference Mr. C. explained to be, 
that his own had been undisturbed since the original forest 
was cut off, while the others were occasionally turned 
over and exhausted by a meagre crop of rye, whenever 
they would yield enough to pay the labor, and were then 
turned out, like a superannuated horse, without care or 
provender, to recruitas best they might. No seed was 
ever sown upon them, no manure ever added to thein, and 
the consequence is, that instead of always affording a 
plentiful growth of pastures, they yield barely sufficient to 
pay taxesand repairs of fences. ' 

Another field belonging to Mr. C., of 14 acres, was 
still more remarkable. Jt had pastured during the sum- 
mer 10 grown cattle and 36 sheep, vet the white clover 
lay on the whole surface, one prostrate, tangled mass of 
herbage, in which the foot was buried at every step. On 
asking a solution of this, we were told that, like the for- 
mer, this had never been cropped since the clearing off 
the wood, and in addition, it had, last spring, a top dress- 
ing of one bushel of plaster per acre, and to this was the 
exuberant growth of white clover entirely owing. A small 
corner of the field, which had been omitted, had good 
grass upon it, but it was the red-top and blue grass, with 
a small growth of white clover underneath. The pastare 
caused the clover to change places, with the grasses, and 
gave that the undisputed preeminence. The quantity of 
unconsumed herbage on the ground, ata moderate esti- 
mate, we should judge would not fall short of three- 
quarters of a ton to the acre when cured. We may cease 
to wonder why some people grow poor, while others 
grow rich, in cultivating adjoining fields under the same, 
advantages. 

Short Horn Cattle —Mr. C. has a small herd of very 
choice Short ‘Horns: These have large size, for their 
ages, being mostly young, possesses fine hair, fine form, 
admirable milking properties, but are especially distin- 
guished as handlers. ‘This is a point Mr. C. has wisely 
considered of the first consequence, and it will tell here- 
after in the results on his stock. like inbred truth on the 
human character. In this kind of stock, if handling and 
milking go together, the breeder may let other things look 
afterthemselves. If these go right, nothing else can well 
go wrong. We are prepared to seea distinguished race 
from these choice specimens. 

Rambouillet Sheep —The flock of sheep, consisting of 
37 ewes and 13 rams, including lambs, originally selected 
by Mr. C. personally, from the celebrated Rambouillet 
flock in France, excited our unqualified admiration. The 
imported ram, and several of the ewes, could only be 
procured after they had been used in the national fluck 
as faras itcould be done with advantage. They possess 
unusual size for Merinos, with excellent forms and good 
constitutions. But their chief excellence consists in their 
immense fleece of fine wool. By fineness we do not 
mean to be understood that they have that silky texture 
that characterizes the Saxon alone; but while the fibre is 
equal to the best of our original Merinoes, the quantity 
surpasses any we now recollect of the same quality. As 
a proof of this, it is only necessary to state that the ram 
sheared this spring, of tolerably clean wool, twelve and 
three-quarter. lbs., and a yearling ewe, weight ten Ibs. 
The average we omitted to obtain, but if we are not mis- 
taken, it was between six and eight]bs. The growth of 
wool on them is enormous—it is wool all over, and noth- 
ing but wool. They seem to come up to their destiny, 
being preeminently wool producers, as there is scarcely 
an inch square on their whole surface that is not covered 
with fine wool. Anditnot only grows on the whole 
body, head, and legs, but the massy folds on the neck 
and thighs,and sometimes around the body, not only on 
the males but frequently on the females, with the large 
dewlap peculiarly characterising this superb race, yield a 








‘operation are probably running ata decided loss. 
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race than the best Merinos. ‘These have been imported 
ata large expense by Mr. C., for the express purpose of 
restoring the Merino flocks of this country to their origi- 
nal high character, and we think he has just the material 
in his hands to effect so desirable an object. 





From the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette. 
AGRICULTURAL SociETy. 

“Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture”— 
Stated Monthly Meeting, Sept. 7, N. BIDDLE, President, 
jin the Chair—18 members present. 

Mr. Charles Roberts presented a specimen of the marl 
from the farm of Amos George, Blockley township, Phil- 
adelphia county ; the highly fertilizing effects of which on 
grass and grain were mentioned in the report of the last 
meeting. Additional facts in favor of its stimulating ef- 
fects on garden vegetables were now adduced, on beets its 
power was particularly obvious. An analysis of this marl 
will probably be hereafter made by the assistant Secretary, 
Mr. Uhler. 

Dr. Mease read an article on the mode of managing farm 
bulls, written in consequence of reading ina newspaper, 
afew days since, that a farmer had been killed and torn 
to atoms by a bull, (which had been kept tied toa postin 
a field,) when the owner was about to change his position. 
This awful case of death furnishes a caution to farmers of 
which they ought to avail themselves, to avoid a similar 
fatality. These animals are specially gregarious, fond of 
company, and often become fretful when deprived of it. 
The solitude in which the ene in question was kept (with 
few occasional interruptions) was one source of irritation; 
the blazing sun, to which he was exposed all day, was 
another ; the probable wantof free access to water was 
a third; and that of the cheering voice and attention of a 
keeper, was.a fourth. The presence of a single cow in 
the field as a companion, and the enjoyment of perfect 
freedom, would doubtless have kept the animal quiet ; and 

there. was neither sense nor reason in restraining him to 
the use of a few feet of pasture; if disposed to ramble a 
tight fence was the obvious and efficient preventive. 

A respectable citizen of Wilkesbarre, Luzerne county, 
a few years since, lost his life from the attacks of a bull, 
under somewhat similar circumstances to those of the case 
alluded to above. He went into the field where a bull 
pastured alone, and intended to remove him to another lot; 
when, no sooner had he let down the bars, than the ani- 
mal beat him to the ground and gored him to death. The 
philosophy—the science of the treatment of domestic an- 
imals has to be acquired by many an agriculturist, familiar 
as he may have been with them from his youth. Above 
all others the management ofa bullis important to be 
known. If kept up he should be under the care of one 
person, as the animal will thus become familiar with his 
voice and obedient to his command. If permitted to form 
one of the farm stock in the pasture field, for the same 
season, one person should be charged, if possible with the 
duty of attending to them at all times. {fa bull be kept 
up in a stable, the daily operation of carding will not on- 
ly be grateful to him; but will keep him in a good humor, 
and induce docility. Bulls should never be permitted, to 
leave a farm, for they invariably become vicious and dis- 
posed to ramble, and to do mischief to crops in the vicin- 
ity. Four years since Henry Clay nearly lost his life 
from this cause. Aboutto leave home he charged his 
overseer not to permit his noble short horn to go off the 
place; but the injunction was disobeyed, and the animal 
lent for some days to the Society of Shakers who reside 
in the neighborhood. On the return of the owner, he 
went into the field to visit his costly animal, which knock- 
ed him down and would have killed him but for timely 
assistance. ; 

A free interchange of sentiment and experience of the 
members took place on this topic. One said he had no 
difficulty with his bull, which is kept in a wide stall with 
a ring in his nose, to which a chain is attached—Another 
said that his animal had been rendered perfectly docile by 
a ring, and connecting it by a chain to the tip of each 
horn ; while a third said that his bull resisted a draught 
at the ring and moved as he pleased.—A!I agreed that kind 
treatment was an essential point; much, however, will de- 
pend upon the natural temper of the animal. Mr. Struth- 
ers stated, that besides other good qualities of the 

Ayrshire stock, imported by him, the bulls were very 
docile. 

The subject of fruit trees engaged the attention of the 
meeting. ‘The fact of the land having ceased to produce 


mentioned, and may, doubtless, be accounted for, from the 
farmers not being aware that land requires a change of 
fruit trees as much as of any other crops.—There can be 
no question as to the growth of peach trees with proper 
management in land not previously bearing them. 

It would seem however, that peach trees are short liv- 
ed in the vicinity just mentioned, while near Delaware 
City, trees are now bearing which were known to have 
been planted many years since. A useful fact was men- 
tioned in relation to the means of forcing a pear tree to 
bear fruit, which had proved barren for upwards of thirty 
years. The owner was advised to bury a small quadruped 
ed at the roots, this was done, and the next vear and ever 
since the produce has teen abundant.. The explanation 
is—that by digging among the roots, many of them must 
have been cut, the Juxuriance of growth was checked, 
and the formation of fruit buds or oviparous branches 
thereby encouraged. A similar effecthas followed the 
digging up of fruit trees and replacing them with some. 
fresh mold. The reader is referred for further information 
on this subject to Mr. Knighv’s treatises on the Culture of 
the Pear and Apple tree. and to Dr. Darvin’s inestimable 
“Phytologia on the Philosophy of Gardening and Agricul- 
ture.” Section 15, 

Another fact was stated, of the recovery and entire vig- 
or of a decaying peach tree, by the simple process of en- 
twining the body of it with a stout cotton rope greased. 
The tree now bearsa full crop of fine fruit. ', 
Assistant Secretary Uhler, laid before the Society, three 
specimens of Stearic acid in different states of purity ob- 
tained from lard and tallow by chemical decomposition 
pressure. Theacidis employed in the manufscture of 
candles as a substitute for spermaceti, at less price. The 
oil burns well in lamps, and is now on sale in Philadel- 


phia. 


PoupRETTE. 

Dr. Josiah Bowers, of Smithtown, L. I.,has used more 
Poudrette than any other person in the United States, hav- 
ing received more than 3000 bushels from this company, 
within the last four years, says, “I have used Poudrette 
on several crops with satisfactory results. On ore half 
of a field of six acres of corn J applied it at planting at the 
rate of one gill to the hill, and the produce was more than 
double that of the remaining half of the field which was 
not manured. Itis proper however to remark that the 
soil was clayey and cold, and not calculated to produce 
a good crop without warm manure. One half of another 
field of ten acres was planied with a gill to the hill, and 
the next day the other half of the same field was planted 
withoutany manure. Both parts came up equally well, 
but that treated with Poudrette very greatly exceeded in 
rapidity and vigor of growth, being at least twice the size 
of the other at the time of second hoeing. At this period 
I applied an equal quantity of Poudrette per acre, to that 
which had none at planting, as had been put in the hill of 
the first, sowing it on the ground atbroad cast, and work- 
ing it in with the cultivator and hoe. The result answer- 
ed fully my expectations. That manured in the hill main- 
tained its superiority for a short time, but it soon became 
visible that its rival was gaining upon it; and when cut 
up no material difference could be perceived in the crop, 
both being excellent for the season. 

On Ruta baga, forty bushels to the acre, produced an 
astonishing resuft. A large number of experienced far- 
mers pronouncing it the most abundant crop they ever 
saw. In the garden, it was equally effectual, producing 
the finest melons, squashes, cucumbers, peas, beans, &c., 
Indeed J] consider it peculiarly suitable for all kinds of 
annual plants which require a rapid growth. Jn adilition 
to my own experiments, | have observed with care its ef- 
fects as used by my neighbors, as well as to ascertain their 
opinion of its value in comparison with other nianures; 
and the best evidence of their estimate of its value is their 
great solicitude to secure a future supply.” 

Dr. Bowers says also ina letter of more recent date, 
“another year’s experience in the use of Poudrette has, if 
possible, increased. my confidence in ils great utility. My 
opinion of its value on most crops was expressed in a for- 
mer communication ; and the correctness of that opinion 
has been fully confirmed by further use. ‘The past sea- 
son J applied it principally to Oats and Wheat ; and it may 
be sufficient to say that the result was entirely satisfacto- 
ry. Indeed the convenience aud advantages resulting from 
the use of this article are so great, that one accustomed 
to possess them would’ hardly think hisself able to carry 





peach trees as formerly in New Jerecy, near Camden, was 





on farming without them.” 


It also answers to grease wool for manufacturing. |" 


On tHe Errect or Carrots on Horses. 
To the Editor of the Mark Lane Express : 

Sir—In answer to a query in your excellent paper of 
the 10th inst., respecting feeding horses on carrots, | am 
unable to give your correspondent any lengthened exper- 
ience on the subject; but since] have givén my horses 
(twelve in number) carrots, | have not perceived any ill 
-effects from them, neither have I ever heard the root accu- 
sed of injuring horses eyes before; but the chief reason 
of my replying to your correspondent, is to inform him 
that the parsnip, a root having great affinity to the carrot, 
is thought to have this effect, as he will perceive by the 
following quotations from Quayle’s Agriculture of the Is- 
lands on the coast of Normandy, drawn up for considera- 
tion of the late Board of Agriculture. Under the head, 
parsnip in the Island of Jersey, he says :—“Horses eat 
this root greedily, but in this Island it is never given to 
them, as it is alleged when kept on this foud their eyes are 
injured.” Again,in the island of Guernsey, he says :—“To 
horses, parsnips are frequently given, and have the proper- 
ty of making them sleek and fat; but in. working, they 
are observed to sweat profusely, Ifnew, and cut sufficiently 
small, no other ill effect results, except indeed, at one per- 
iod of the year, towards the close of February, when the 
root begins to shoot; if then given, both horses and -horn- 
ed cattle are subject, on this food, to an inflammation in the 
eyes, and epiphora, or weeping ; in some subjects perhaps 
producing blindness.” ‘T'rusting the above extracts may 
prove interesting to yeur correspondent, 

I remain, &e., 
A Devonsuire Farmer. 


Feepinc. Catrre on Carrots. 
To the Editor of the Doncaster Chronicle. 
Carlton Hall, Feb. 9, 1842. 
Sin—Noticing a question in your last week’s Chroni- 
cle, on Feeding Cattle on Carrots, being a means of bring- 
ing on the Opthalmia, I beg to say, we have been in the 
practice of feeding cattle with carrots very freely, more 
particularly milch cows, and have never had any thing of 
that disease amongst them, generally being very healthy, 
and I certainly consider them very healthy food for cattle 
and horses. Whenever they are amiss | generally order 
them a few carrots. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. Braptey, 
Steward to R. Ramsden, Esq. 
N. B. I wish to further observe, 1 have never found 
anything to produce so sweet milk and butter as carrots. 


Rice in Louisiana.—Perhaps we shall tell many of our 
readers something new, when we inform them thata large 
rice plantation has been successfully opened and is now 
profitably conducted upon the other side of the lake. It 
is the property of John L. Lewis, Esq. and we refer to this 
enterprise that people who own lands in this State fitted 
for rice, and well situated for flooding, may see that anoth- 
er great staple may possibly be added to those of sugar 
and cotton. This plantation is on the Tchefuncta river, 
which empties into the lake, and is only a few miles, we 
are told, from Covington. The quality of the rice is very 
fine, and it was sold last fcar in this market at arate far 
above any other offered. Mr. Lewis hasemployed much 
of hisforce the present season in extending his fields— 
still, we are told he will bring to market 1600 barrels, 
weighing 200 pounds each. ~These at three cents, will 
net an income of $10,000. We presnine hiscrops next 
year will be doubled. A good deal of the rice is now ripe 
and ready for the sickle. Some of qur planters have hith- 
erto raised a little “creole rice” for domestic consumption, 
but no enterprise like this has come to our knowledge.— 
New Orleans Bulletin. 

Inu1no1s Tosacco.—The. Buffalo Advertiser says :-— 
“On the Madison from Chicago, came a new article of 
import—a lot of ten tons of fine yellow leaf “Tobacco, 
‘The grower says that 150 tons were grown and gathered 
in the same county, and that 300 acres are now under 
cultivation, which it is supposed will yield a ton to the 
acre.” sO 
The Lynchburg Republican of Monday says—Tobaeco 
has advanced at the rate of fifty cents to a dollar per bun- 
dred, inthis market. This will be good news to our 
friends in the country, who for the last twelve months, 
| have been almost giving away the products of their labor, 
This rise has not been confined to any particular quality, 











but all grades have improved in price. 
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Baltimore County Agricultural Association—We expect 
to be enabled to publixh, next week, the premiums to be a- 
warded at the first exhibition of this society, which will 
take place on Wednesday, the 19th of October, at Gov- 
anstown, 4 miles from the city on the York road. We 
have reason to believe that the list will be very liberal, 
and calculated to elicit a generous rivalry amoung the ma- 
nufacturers of implements, and the breeders of live stock. 
As the attractions of the Fair will induce many farmers 
and planters from a distance to favor us with their pre- 
sence, we hope our public spirited friends will lose no 
time in preparing themselves for the contest. 

{Ft will be seen by an advertisement on another page, 
that the celebrated herd of mine host of the Fountain Inn, 
will grace the exhibition with its presence; and we are 
authorised to say, that the entire stock belonging to 
Mr. Belizhoover’s farm, comprising a number of import- 
ed and other Short-horn Durhams, and crosses of various 
other breeds, will be positively sold without reserve, dur- 
ing the Fair. Canby’s “Blossom,” it is expected, will al- 
so be present—and this announcement, of itself, is calcu- 
lated to draw a vast concourse from a distance to attend 
the Show. The celebrity of Mr. Beltzoover’s cattle is as 
extensive as the confines of our vast empire, for many 
from his noble herd are to be found in the most distant 
Siates—and we may be permitted to remark, that though 
here and there a herd may be found having strong 
claims, yet we deem it very doubtful whether, take his 
altogether, that its superior, in all the qualities for which 
the breed is distinguished, can be found in any part of the 
United States. 

Sweepstake Ploughing Match—F or the purpose of sti- 
mulating the ploughmen of Baltimore county to improve 
theinselves in the use of the plough, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Baltimore County Agricultural Society in- 
tend proposing to the Farmers to make tp a purse, e- 
very contributor to contend in person, or produce his 
substitute, the winner to take the sweepstakes. The sug- 
gestion isa capital one, and will add greatly to the inter- 
est of the coming festival, if the Committee be seconded 
in their views by the farmers, of which we cannot enter- 
taina doubt. Then, Speed the Plough. 








Hussey’s Wheat Cutter—We refer to the advertisement 
of Mr. Hussey, in this paper, by which it will be seen that 
he is prepared to receive orders for the manufacture of 


his Wheat Cutter, which proved itself of such great value 
in the late harvest. 





{FWe acknowledged, some time since, the reception 
of a communication from Boston, commenting upon the 
ploughing match which took place in Baltimore a few 
weeks before, an account of which we had published. In 
that annunciation we stated, that we should insert the 
communication when advised whence it came ; being in- 
formed upon that head, we redeem our pledge in to-day’s 
paper. In so doing we act from the two-fold motive, of 
being impartial chroniclers, and from a belief that whatev- 

yer tends to make known the properties of so useful an 
implement as a plough, is of deep interest to agricultur- 
ists: We hope those interested in the ploughs alluded 
to, as well as of others held in estimation, will be present 
and take part in the ploughing match to come off at the 
Exhibition and Fair of the Baltimore County Agricultural 
‘Association, to take place next month at Govanstown. 


_ Southern Interests, §c—The letter which we publish 
under this head, is from a gentleman of this city, to his 
friend in | guth. “The views which he takes of .the 
ns of England to possess herself of a cotton 
r frontier, as well as those upon what may 













be considered the cotton belt, will strike the reader with 
force. 





Seep Wneat—Mr. Jos. Wickoff, in a letter to the ed- 
itor of the New Genesee Farmer, cautions the farmers a- 
gainst sowing wheat which may have been got out by a 
threshing machine, believing it to be a great reason, if not 
the only one, why we do not now have wheat grow as 
thick as formerly, before machines came in use. Under 
that impression, he last fall threshed out his seed wheat 
with a flail, aud the result was, his wheat came up twice 
as thick as his neighbors, according to the quantity of 
seed sown per acre, which had been threshed with a ma- 
chine. 

In commenting upon Mr. Wickoff’s communication, the 
editor of the N. G. Farmer gives an instance, in his own 
case, where, by being cleaned by a machine, the germina- 
ting power of his seed wheat was destroyed, and with the 
exception of a few straggling plants, he lost his seed and 
labor, to say nothing about his lemper, the which, as the 
grain had been passed through a smut machine by his la- 
borer, who by the bye was not a little imbued Wwith self- 
conceit, against his instructions—was doubtless, “pretty 
considerably rialed,” as Sam Slick would say. 


Propuct or Corn 1n Prince Georce County, Va.— 
In the reply of Robert Harrison, Esquire, to “some of the 
queries of the Board of Agriculture, for the State of Vir- 
ginia, so far as the county of Prince George is concerned,” 
we find the following paragraph : 

“Corn.—The average product per acre in that section 
of the county that has received an application of calcare- 
ous manures, we consider equal to four barrels. and the 
remaining portion of the county is considered not to ex- 
ceed iwo barrels per acne. And we believe it more fre- 
quently falls below, than exceeds this estimate.” 


In the same paper, the estimated average product of 
wheat on marled land is stated at ten bushels, and that 
on lands not marled at five bushels per acre. Now it 
must be evident to every calculating mind, that neither 
of these yields can be said to be remunerating, aud it 
must be equally evident that, notwithstanding, by the op- 
eration of marling, the product has been increased one 
hundred per cent, something remains to be done to bring 
the land of Prince George up to a proper state of fertility. 
What that something is, shall be the purpose of this par- 
agraph, and we enter upon the inquiry under great feel- 
ings of delicacy, because we know that in that region of 
Virginia, there are numerous gentlemen of first rate in- 
telligence and great practical skill in agriculture, infinitely 
more competent than ourself to suggest a remedy. So 
great indeed is our embarrassment, that if we were not 
encouraged by the saying of Sir Walter Scott, that he had 
never conversed with a man from whom he had not been 
able to learn something, we should not make the sugges- 
tions we are about to advance. 

It would appear from the paper of Mr. Harrison, that 
Clover has only been introduced into the course of rota- 
tion pursued upon the marled lands, and that upon those 
which have not been marled, “the process of rotation is 
corn, oats, sometimes rest, but most frequently pasturage” 
—a course of rotation unfortunately too well calculated 
to continue the infertility of the soil. It is possible, that 
clover could not be grown,—certainly not advantageous- 
ly—upon lands averaging but en bushels:of corn, or five 
of wheat to the acre, but even as impoverished as such 
lands must necessarily be, the fact of the melioration 
poduced by the application of marl, shows, that it is sus- 
ceptible of being improved, and wherever lime in that 
form is not attainable, we think that Plaster of Paris, if 
sown over the fields while in a state of “rest” or “pastur- 
age” would tend to increase its fertility, and that, if in- 
stead of devoting it to either of these purposes, succes- 
sive crops of buckwheat were plougt:ed in, each crop re- 











ceiving previously to being ploughed in, a bushel of 
plaster to the acre, that in the course of a few years, those 
lands might be brought up io a state of profitable fertility, 
and that if in addition to the buck wheat and plaster, mar] 
or lime were applied, that its ratio of improvement would 
be greatly accelerated. In the part of Virginia of which 
we are speaking, three crops of buckwheat might be 
grown and turned in in a single season, and when it is 
considered that this plant, from the coastruction and size 
of its leaves, extracts a very considerable portion of its 
food from the elements, there will but few be found, we 
think, to doubt that it would act as a fertilizer of the soil, 
It is a received maxim among agriculturists, that any 
lands which will grow clover, may, by the application of 
lime, be brought up to a state of fertility, equal, if not 
superior, to its virgin condition, provided a judicious ro- 
tation of crops be adopted and pursued—and that the 
lands of Prince George could be so brought up, we do 
not entertain the scintillation of a doubt—their suscep- 
tibility to improvement is most amply illustrated by the 
change for the better already wrought upon those portions 
of them where marl has been applied. The increase 
already effected of from two to four barrels of corn, and 
from five to ten bushels of wheat, shows, that the addition 
of the marl has supplied one of the ingredients of which 
the soil had been robbed by improvidert culture, and 
would indicate that, in addition to the calcareous princi- 
ple furnished, nothing is wanted now, but nutritive ma- 
nures, to render the work of melioration complete. 

Ifthe farmers in that region had ample supplies of barn- 
yard and stable manures, wherewith to give short periodi- 
cal dressings to their fields, no one will doubt but that 
they could grow good crops; but however necessary an- 
imal and vegetable manures may be—and we freely ad- 
mit that they are—still Jime, in some of its forms, must 
be superadded to impart any thing like permanency to 
any improvements to be effected, as it is just as essential 
to the soil, as condiments are in the preparation of dish- 
es for the human appetite. 





Tue Rust 1n WHEeat—erricacy or Praster, &e. 
In commenting, in terms of approbation, upon an article 
written by Wm. M. Peyton, Esquire, on the subject of the 
cause of rust,a few weeks since, we took occasion to 
suggest that gypsum, or plaster, might, by retarding the 
decomposition of the animal or vegetable matter in the 
soil, prevent that “excessive vegetation,” or superabundant , 
supply of nutriment, to which that gentleman referred as 
the cause of rust in wheat. We were induced to do go, 
not from any experience Wwe had in its use, but from the 
views we entertained of its operation, being a believer in 
the exposition given by Leibjg of its modus operandi. He 
holds the opinion that the action of gypsum-consists, 
first, in giving fixedness to the nitrogen or ammonia, 
(food of plants) and secondly, that the decomposition of 
gy psum by the carbonate of ammonia, proceeds gradual- 
ly, and hence that the supply of nutriment to the growing 
wheat plant proceeds in the same ratio. From the posi- 
tion assumed by Leibig as to the specific action of plaster, 
we inferred that it would prevent the plant from taking 
on that plethoric habit which led to the disruption of its 
vessels, and consequently to the loss of nourishment, es- 
sential at the maturing period of its growth to the forma- 
tion of the grain. At the period we made the suggestion, 
we were not aware that any experiments had ever been 
made to that end; but we findin the 3rd Vol. of the 
Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, an 
article upon the subject from the pen of that distinguish- 
ed Agricultural writer, the late Judge Richard Peters, 
from which we will make the following extract : 


He says—“I rolled my seed wheat in plaster, and 
having wet the grain before rolling, it swelled, and the 
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suwer apprehended he should be deceived as to the 


quantity of seed per acre. This might have been the 
case. Tleft about half an acre, sown with wheat, un- 
plastered. The difference might be seen at any distance 
from whence the crop was visible. That rolled in plaster 
shot into heads a week sooner than the other, and always 
retained a superiority. “The skirts of the reapers were 
reddened with the rust of the unplastered wheat. But 
nol a straw of that plastered was inthe least discolored. 

Its backwardness as to maturation, which was very per- 
ceptible, exposed the unplastered wheat to be attacked 
by the Rust.” 

This it may be said isa solitary fact, and should not be 
considered as establishing a rule—true it should not ; but 
as the plaster here evidently operated to ensure exemp- 
tion from rust in this case, may we not at least hope that 
it would do so again, and especially as we are told by that 
eminent chemist Leibig that it has the capacity of not on- 
ly extracting the food of plants from the atmosphere, but 
of assimilating with and giving it a fixed character in the 
earth, and that by the graduai decomposition which en- 
sues,a regular and constant supply of nutriment is carried 
on; front which we may infsr, that as the evil of a too 
rapid decomposition of the manure is prevented, that the 
danger of “excessive vegetation” will be obviated, when 
that peculiar condition of the atmosphere, which it is sup- 
posed induces rust, may exist. By the experiment of 
Judge Peters, it is proved, so far as a single experiment 
can do so, that the rolling of the wheat in plaster accele- 
rated its maturing its seed fully a week, and to that he 
ascribes its exemption from rust, and certainly his con- 
clusion is justified by the premises, as wheat in the same 
field, which had not been plastered, was that length of 
time later coming to maturity, and was rusted while the 
former was entirely exempt from that disease. Now, 
may it not be the power ascribed by Leibig to plaster, 
of producing a gradual decomposition of the food, and, 
consequently, of so giving it out to the plants, that indu- 
ces this earlier maturity as vouched for by Judge Peters? 
We all know that regularity in the feeding of animals is 
just as necessary to their health and growth as quantity, 
and why may it not be the same with members of the 

vegetable kingdom? Reason and common sense would 
tell us that the analogy would hold good. At all events 
there can be no harm in making the trial. 

While upon this subject it may not be amiss to fresh- 
en the memories of our readers, with respect to a very 
valuable paper we published in the last number of our 3d 
volume, upon the efficacy of “Charcoal as Manure.”— 
That paper was from the pen of J. H. Hepburn, of Penn- 
sylvania, and contained the following striking fact. Mr. 
H. in the concluding paragraph of his essay says : 

_ “I have just been made acquainted with-another result 
of the application of charcoal to arable land, that if gene- 
ral from its application will induce its use by every one 
who can procure it ata reasonable price: that is, where- 
ver charcoal has been applied €#rust never affects the 
growing crop of wheat.” 

In commenting upon this stated fact, the intelligent edi- 
tors of the “Southern Planter,” append the following re- 
marks : 


Charcoal is supposed to influence vegetation in two 
ways. By its combination with oxygen it may afford car- 
bonic acid gas, furnishing the supply of carbon for plants. 
For this purpose, it is probable, that the more minutely 
it is sub-divided, the better. But the property for which 
it has been chiefly valued in agriculture, is its extraordin- 
ary power of absorption. Pure, fresh burnt. charcoal pos- 
sesses tle power of absorbing ninety times its volume of 
ammoniacal gas, and thirty-five time its volume of carbon- 
ic acid gas. This power of absorption is much diminish- 
ed by reducing it to powder ; it should, therefore, when 
used for agricultural purposes be just broken so as to al- 








low of its equal distribution over the surface of the soil 
Its power of absorption is pretty much in proportion to the 
density of the wood from which it is made. ; 

Nothing in nature is more immutable than charcoal. Its 
action, as we have described it, is merely that ofa mechan- 
ical holder or receiver of the gases with which it may be 
brought in contact, and which would otherwise be dissi- 
pated. Upon the falling of the first rain, they are filtered 
out for the use of vegetables, and the charcoal remains 
unaltered, prepared to renew its kindly offices for ages.— 
Southern Planter. * : 

We have again called the attention of our agricultural 
readers to this subject, in the hope, that some of them will 
make fair experiments of both articles the present season, 
and report their success next year for the benefit of their 
brethren. 


Use of Camels on the Western Prairies. Mr. H. Boh- 
ler, ina communication in the New Genesee Farmer, re- 
commends the use of Camels on the western Prairies. 
He thinks they would prove most valuable animals for 
burdens in the prairies of Missouri, lowa and Wisconsin, 
and especially for traversing the country west of those 
states, where water is not found for days. Camels he says 
possess great speed, and in the unsettled country would 
be found to carry mails and convey intelligence, their 
speed being equal to 120 miles in a day. The breeding 
of camels he states is not more expensive than horses. 
From 600 to 1000 Ibs. with a rider is a common load for 
the camel, and the commonest herbage, even weeds and 
twigs, will suffice for their sustenance while enduring the 
severest labors. Mr. Bohler isa native of Russia, and 
maintains from his experience at home, that the latitudes 
of the places named by him would suit the camel, being 
less rigorous than those he has seen them employed in. 








Frour 1n Georcia—Although we are compelled in 
candor to say, that we condemn the spirit in which the 
annexed paragraph is written, we approve the advice 
which itcontains. It has always been our wish, that the 
people of every State should raise their own breadstuff, as 
a thing so essential to life, its comforts and its necessities, 
should never depend for its supply upon those at a dis- 
tance, when these at home can raise it. Besides the in- 
convenience of deriving it from abroad, and the addition- 
al expense attending its procurement, the growing it at 
home gives increased employment and an additional va- 
lue to labor and land, and tends to equalize exchanges, by 
decreasing the amount of the demand. 

Georgia Flour.—The people of this State have been 
so long dependent upon the North, not only for their 
gloves, shoes and breeches, but for the ‘staff of life,’ itself, 
that the present generation have almost become to think 
it impossible to live without her—hence, the reason why 
Northern merchants and manufacturers acquire such 
princely fortunes, and why their agents.in these parts, are 
able to live in the extravagant style they do, making two 
or three Northern trips a year (sometimes with their fam- 
ilies,) visiting the Niagara, the Saratoga, and all. the other 
fashionable and money absorbing places in that hemis- 
phere ; these degenerated sons and daughters of the hardy 
76ers, turn up their noses at Georgia corn bread,—or bis- 
cuit made of Georgia flour.—Nothing but Canal flour, 
with the expenses of 1500 miles of freight attached to it, 
can satisfy their delicate appetites. Thus, thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are drained away from 
us to pamper the Northern merchants, millers and farmers, 
while our own agricultural interest is languishing in ne- 
glect. It is time there was a change in this thing. With- 
in a few years an immense sum has been invested in the 
erection of flour mills in the State of Georgia—As there 
can be no wheat in the world superior to our.own, with 
good mills and careful manufacturers, whut is to prevent 
Georgia flour from being equal to the best Genesee ?— 
Nothing at all! We pronounce it better—and we chal- 
lenge any patriotic Georgian to contradict us. We had 
long ago become a letotallar in respect to Northern flour 
—having pledged ourself to ‘touch not, taste not, handle 
not’ the unwholesome thing—and we intend to. persevere 
—especially so longas we can get Georgia flour, of a 
richer, of equal fineness, at a less price. 








While we are now writing, we have before us a beauti- 
ful specimen from ‘the mill-of I. P. Henderson, Esq, of 
Newton county—eqnal in sweetness, fineness, and rich- 
ness to any flour in the workd. If our merehants will per- 
sist-in bringing flour here from the North, when Georgia 
flour .is so plenty, good and cheap, as:at present, taxing us 
not only with the freight, but an exorbitant exchange, we 
shan’t care much, if it sours on their hands, or heaves their 
cake all dough.—JMacon Telegraph. 





+ Sheep—If you have sheep, and are not atready provi- 
ded with a shed, make arrangements forthwith to pul one 
up for their aocommodation. ' 





Western Tosacco Trape.—The New Orleans Bul- 
letin of the 2d instant has the following notice of the 
past year’s transactions in Tobacco in that. city : 

The movements of the tovaceo trade during. the past 
year have been pretty much in unison with general ex- 
pectation. The close of the season found the various 
Europen markets well stocked, and with every prospect 
of a large crop, it was readily tobe foreseen that prices 
would rule much below the high rates previously cur- 
rent. 

The market opened early in January, at 2} a 2}, 4 and 
5} a 5¥c for fair running lots, and these prices were main- 
tained with an occasional slight advance until the end of 
March, when the large stock then on sale, coupled with 
unfavorable advices from Europe, obliged holders to give 
way 4a }c, at which reduced prices a very large business 
was transacted. Jn the begiuning of July there was a 
slight rally, but it was only temporary, and towards the 
end of the month the market experienced a further de- 
cline—fair lots being quoted at 2,4, and 5c. ‘These rates 
have since then been firmly maintained, although the ad- 
vices from abroad were on the whole far from. encour- 
aging. A ; 

The most astonishing event of the season is the formi- 
dable increase in the production, the receipts being 665,- 
693 hhds. against 53,170 last year, thus exhibiting the 
remarkable augmentation of 234 per cent. in the short 
period of twelve months. The high prices of the two 
preceding seasons had given a great impetus to cultiva- 
tion, which was extended not onlyin the old districts 
but likewise into more favorable latitudes, and the ad- 
vent of an unusually propitious season combined to pro- 
duce the present extraordinary yield. 

The prospects for the coming crop are represented as 
being equal, if not superior to those of last year. Not 
only has a further extension of cultivation taken place, 
but the weather has been highly beneficial, so much so 
as to induce a well-grounded belief that the growth will 
exceed that of the past season. Th, 

As regards the future value of the. article, it is easy to 
foresee that the next season will be one of great plenty, 
low prices and small profits. There is no doubt that the 
consumption has greatly augmented, but not to an extent 
sufficient. to cope with the extraordinary increase of 
growth. The shipments of the past season, although laid 
in at rates 30 to 40 per cent. below those of the year pre- 
ceding, have nevertheless met with unprofitable returns, 
and the present position of the foreign markets is far 
from affording a hope of any immediate advance. On the 
contrary we look for a decidedly low .range of prices 
during the coming winter. 

The receipts into. this port during the past year em- 
brace 65,693 hhds., against 53,170 the season previous, 
and the stock on hand inclusive ofall on ship board not 
cleared yesterday, is 2488 hhds., against 2758 at the same 
period last year. 





Vircinia Topacco Crop.—The Richmond Compiler of 
Wednesday says— 
The reports from the country, generally, represent the To- 
bacco crop as.inferior. The season has not been propitious, 
and the late severe storm whipped and broke it to pieces ve- 
ry much. Besides, about the middle of August the weather 
was very cool, and the sections near the mountains were visi- 
ted by frost, that did no little dam The Lynehburg Vir- 
ginian of Monday says: © ‘‘Thereis a great deal of complaint 
of the damage done to the growing crop of Tobacco in this 
region, some of which, we learn, which had been. much in- 
jured by firing, has been cut green. in order to save it from 
total destruction.” A letter from Buckingham to the editor 
of the Whig says the early Tobacco in that county has been 
reatly injured by firing,—and it is stated that the crop must 
be a short and ioferior one. We anticipate fer Virginia an 
inferior crop in quality, The amount of the ctop is not so 
easily ascertained. 
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SuuTHerRn Inrerests—Corron Growinc KeGcion— 
Desicns or ENGianp, &e. 
Baltimore, September, 1842. 

Dear Friend—Allow me to say a few words with aview 
to lessen your apprehensions as to the fate of your “busi- 
ness in the south,” and the probable future value of your 
property. For notwithstanding the extensive efforts now 
making in India, by one of the most powerful nations of 
the earth, I will attempt to show that she cannot supersede 
the ‘cultivation of cotton in this country. Your natural 
advantages cannot be obliterated by any earthly power— 
and therefore, you have ‘nothing to fear. Even if the Brit- 
ish market should be closed against you, your home mar- 
ket will in time be ample and sufficient. 

But perhaps you will say that Great Britain is not only 
striving in India but in China and on this continent also 
—and this must be granted. Her “opium war” as it 
is called, looks to conquest, and acquisition of territory. 
And on this continent she has recently possessed herself 
of a small district of country, most probably with an eye 
to the cotton culture, and she is at this time suspected of 
aiming at enlarging her possessions through the Mexican 
government. ‘T'o sustain her pretensions to the first ac- 
quisition, she has got up a fictitious claim, predicated on 
a conveyance,,or gift, from a savage proprietor. And as 
she is never very nice about the mode of acquiring lands, 
it remains to be seen what course she will take to gain 
Texas or some other portion of Mexico. Unless she 
happens to be opposed in her plans of aggrandisement, by 
some other great power, she has very little respect for the 
rights and privileges of others. Give her the power of 
enforcing her claims and the evidences of ultimate advan- 
tage, and she has all that she really desires or deems ne- 
cessary. She nevertheless, likes to set up some plausi- 
ble excuse for wielding her power, and exercising her 
authority. Her aim must be attained, however, “peace- 
ably if she can, but forcibly if she must”—And such be- 
ing l:er practice, it is easy to see how readily she may 
possess herself of Texas by the agency and connivance 
of Mexico. All she has to do is tw assist Mexico in re- 
conquering Texas, and then negotiate for the possession 
of the country ; in other words, take Texas-for the part 
she may take in the conquest,—or, she may, even pur- 
chase Texas from Mexico, (who still claims it) and en- 
force her authority for the plausible “purpose of arrest- 
ing the progress of slavery in the South.”—And yat her 
real aim will be to gain lands, upon which to cultivate cot- 
ton. If such measures, were not in contemplation, it 
would be very difficult to account, either for her recent 
unusual display of friendship to this country, or the un- 
reasonable hostility of Mexico. It will be recollected 
how readily she became uneasy respecting her relations 
with this country, which induced her to send off an es- 
pecial Ambassador to “settle all difficulties.” Had a 
war grown out of her tampering with Mexico and Texas 
while the “boundary question” remained unsettled, all 
the Yankee .2bolitionists, as wellas the cotton growers, 
would have been united against British aggression. [1 
was. therefore, a necessary stroke of policy, on the part 
of Great Britain, to have at least this “boundary question” 
settled ; and this being done, the Ambassador was satis- 
fied! for nothing else of consequence has been accom- 
plished. Jt is true we have it announced, from high au- 
thority, that an “interesting correspondence has been held” 
on “other matters of less importance”.—But I would 
rather say that Great Britain having felt our pulse, she 
will now be emboldened to go against the interests of the 
Southern States. The abolitionists are now quieted, and 
therefore, you may expect a crusade against the cotton 
rower. In all probability Great Britain will now go 
orward as the great champion of your slaves—and under 
the pretext of checking the progress of slavery in Texas 
and Mexico, she will possess herself of what she takes to be 
a colton country. Iler possesions in India and several other 
countries have been gained on less plausible grounds, and 
she will not, now, fail to press her gigantic schemes with 
equal power. But, even granting her success with Mex- 
ico, J am prepared to show that she will, after all, fail to 
get a cotion country.—lIt is not generally known that the 
latitude proper for cotton is so limited as | conceive it to 
be--and therefore. men overlook the best evidence for 

seltling the East India experiment. The accounts from 
that country would sometimes lead to_an opinion that 
suctess Was certain—again we are told that the experi- 
ment has failed on some trivial ground. To me it 
ite plain that the experiment cannot succeed at all, 

cause there is not, in the possession of the British 














government.a territory sufficient in size, within the proper 
latitude, for the extensive and profitable cultivation of 
any of the known varieties of cotton. Of this any man 
may soon satisfy himself by looking at a map of the world 
(upon which the British possessions in India are desig- 
nated,) for it will be found that the cotton region owned by 
Britain in that country does not exceed the limits of one 
of our small cotton states. 1t is well known that thé cot- 
ton region, even of this country, is quite limited.—It is 
not merely that the north is too cold; the south is also 
too hot for perfect cotton. ‘The practical experiments, 
conducted for a considerable period of years, from South 
Carolina to Louisiana, all go to prove this position—cot- 
ton requires a climate embracing not more than three or 
four degrees of north latitude—from “thirty to thirty two” 
will be found to be the most. perfect region—all north 
and all south of this will be found to grow less and less 
perfect colfon,—in the north the season is too short, in 
the south, the plant suffers from super-growth and from 
various diseases, such as “the rust,’ “the rot,” &c. 
&e., which render the produet inferior and less profita- 
ble—hence, we find that the southern part of Louisiana 
has been turned from a cotton toa sugar country. It 
may fai:ly be said then that neither in Florida, nor Lou- 
isiana, nor ‘Texas, can the profitable cultivation of cotton 
be extended South. And as itis well known that it cannot 
be carried farther north than Tennessee, even in the 
valley of the Mississippi it is manifest that there is only 
a small belt crossing this continent fit for this most de/i- 
cale plant. Even in this limited range it will be found 
that the mountain and high hill portions will not answer 
—the slightest frost coming too Jate in the spring or too 
early in the fall will kill the cott6n—and vet some frost 
seems necessary, or it would grow most perfect in the 
south. 

Thus you see this great question is to be settled by a 
reference to geographical science ; and, as your /ands bear 
su small a proportion to the great body of land in this 
country, you need never apprehend their depreciation 
in value. Even if Great Britain should cease to be a cus- 
tomer, when our own country becomes fully populated, 
all the cotton that can be grown upon your /ands will be 
required at home—indeed it might be questioned, at this 
moment, if nearly all the cotton that you are so absurdly 
sending to Great Britain to be spun, does not return to 
this country to be consumed. 

Be ye true to yourselves then—foster your own man- 
ufactories, and if vou have any surplus cotton to spare, 
send it off, “spun and woven,” to such countries as 
neither grow nor manufacture it; and you will have, 
perhaps, a more profitable return than you now get for 
the mere raw material. But under no exigency have you 
any thing to fear that should cause a sacrifice of your 
lands. Let the globe be ransacked for cotton Jands, and 
they will be found insufficient to meet the increasing de- 
mand for cotton goods. 

You have more to dread from the presence of a med- 
dlesome and arrogant neighbor than from legitimate com- 
petition. Should Great Britain possess herself of Texas, 
or any other part of Mexico, she will be likely to annoy 
you for a while, but she will, very soon, find that she has 
failed to get a perfect cotton country; for the Mexican 
states are not within the proper Latitupe, and therefore, 
never can make the cotton culture profitable, no matter 
what sort of labour is employed, nor how fine the lands 
may be for other purposes. 

Having said thus much, mainly, with a view to show 
that Great Britain must necessarily fail in her East India 
experiment, | would not be understood to hold out the 
same thing as to China. In that extensive country it 
will be found that there is an ample territory for the 
growth of this plant—and it is known, that for ages past, 
China has not only cultivated but manufactured cotton. 
It is also known, that her population is sufficient to con- 
sume her entire product. ~ And it is fair to calculate that 
this will be the ¢ase in our own country in a few years. 

But should Great Britain succeed in her present efforts 
at conquest in China, it is highly probable she will gain, 
for the use\of her English manufactories, very extensive 
cotton fields. How far this may deprive you of a market 
cannot be foreseen ; but by the time she learns to do with- 
out your raw material you will learn to do without her 
manufactured fabricks. And J should suppose, it would 
favour your interests much more that she should succeed 
either in India or China-rather than in Texas or Mexico. 
For if you once allow her to plant her cloven foot upon 
your borders, although you may, possibly, save your 





lands, to the end, she will, shortly, by a sudden pass, am- 
putate your right arm of labour; and, alter placing the 
axe in the severed hand, she will try to subvert your 
government and prostrate your own freedom. That she 
is willing to do all this, may be rendered perfectly mani- 
fest, on referring to history ; all of which, goes to prove, 
that while she makes the most noise about slavery, she 
has enslaved, and is now enslaving, more men than all 
the other nations of the earth collectively considered, 
Let me admonish you then, as the first means of safety, 
to erect a watch tower upon the Texan frontier. 


For the American Farmer. 
PLOUGHS. 

Mr. Editor—Sir: In a late number of your excellent 
paper, I noticed the report ofa trial of ploughs, in which 
the Centre Draught Plough of Prouty & Mears was 
brought into competition under great disadvantages, and 
as | know the high character which that ‘plough justly 
bears in the opinion of intelligent and practical farmers 
who have used it, and its use is very extensive, I beg leave 
to present to the public, through the same medium, seve- 
ral facts, and a few candid remarks on this subject, so 
highly interesting to the agricultural community, for no 
implement compares with the plough in utility, and none 
is so difficult in its construction, 

I am highly pleased to find that ploughing matches are 
occasionally instituted in different sections of the coun- 
try, to compare the respective merits of different ploughs; 
but without a fair trial, giving to each plough used in the 
exhibition, equal advantages in every respect, such trials 
will only mislead the public, and produce injury, and fi- 
nally destroy confidence, when the firmest reliance should 
be maintained with a view of accomplishing the desired 
effect—which is to show to the public what is best by a 
fair and thorough trial, that individuals may not be sub- 
jected to the great expense and inconvenience of making 
trials severally for themselves. 

Jt appears by your remarks that the plough of Barnaby 
& Mooers, which gained an apparent excellence in the 
late trial, was worked by one of the proprietors ; of course 
it was well fitted for the occasion, and the team well train- 
ed, and every opportunity embraced to place it in the ex- 
hibition to the best advantage ; while the plough of Prou- 
ty & Mears,as the Committee state, was furnished on that 
day, was new, untried and unscoured, and depended on 
chance for a team and ploughman, all serious disadvanta- 
ges, which show at once that the trial was nota fair one; 
and in addition it might not be of the best model, construc- 
tion, or finish ; and the size might not be adapted to the 
work. 

In 1840, the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for 
the promotion of Agriculture, offered a preminm of one 
hundred dollars for the “best plough that will turn the 
sod over and lay it flat, regard being had to the strength 
of the plough, easiness of draught, excellence of work, 
and cheapness.” 

Competition was invited from all parts of the country, 
and a committee was formed with a view to secure an in- 
telligent and impartial decision. Jt was composed of the 
following gentlemen: John Welles, Henry Codiman and 
Benjamin Guild, Trustees; John Prince of Roxbury, of 
the Mass. Ag. Society; Levi Lincoln, President of the 
Worcester Ag. Society; Benjamin Mills, from the Berk- 
shire Agr. Society ; William Clark, from the Hampshire, 
Hampden and Franklin Ag. Societies; Isaac Alden, from 
the Plymouth Ag. Society; Peter Thatcher, President of 
the Bristol Ag. Society ; S. R. Phelps, from the Middlesex 
Ag. Society ; Allen Putnam and N. W. Hazen, from the 
Essex Ag. Society. 

These gentlemen are distinguished for their intelligence 
and devotion to the cause of agricultupe, and the most of 
them are practically acquainted with ploughing. The 
trial was held at Worcester, on a lot well adapted to the 
purpose, it being a green sward and a loamy soil, nearly 
tree from stones. Each competitor furnished his team 
and ploughman, and cut the furrow slice of the width and . 
depth he chose, which gave all equal advantages. 

The committee went into a very close and accurate in- 
vestigation of the merits of the several ploughs entered 
for trial ; they measured the width and depth of the fur- 
row slice, and by a dynanometer, an instrument of great 
accuracy, they ascertained the power required to draw 
= plough, and they examined very nicely the work of 
each. 





After this thorough examination, with the ploughs un- 
der the direction of their respective proprietors, a sub- 
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committee, familiar with the important art of ploughing, 
tried several of the ploughs that seemed the most excel- 
lent, and after this further investigation, in order to learn 
how the ploughs run, and the labor necessary in holding 
them, the committee awarded the highest premium, One 
Hundred Dollars, to Prouty & Mears, for their Centre 
Draught Plough. ; 

This decision, under circumstances so fair and equal to 
each competitor, has commanded, as justly it should, 
much respect from the agricultural community, for whose 

articular advantage the trial was instituted. 

The following table, from the minutes of the commit- 
tee, shows the result of the trial for flat work, which is 
most approved of by our best cultivators, as it shuts in 
all grass and weeds, and causes all vegetable matter to 
decompose in the soil and enrich it, without any loss of 
gases produced in fermentation. 
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By the above table the plough of Barnaby & Mooers, 
which seemed to excel in the late trial, did only two- 
thirds as much work as the Centre Draught plough, with 
the same draught; the former doing 18}, and the latter 
27} inches toa draught of 112 pounds. In the late trial 
at Baltimore their plough carried a furrow slice of 63 
square inches with a draught of 350 pounds; so that, in 
the two trials there is no material difference in the work 
done by the plough of Barnaby & Mooers, in proportion 
to the draught. 

But the great difference is in the draught of the plough 
of Prouty & Mears, in the two trials, which was evident- 
ly produced by the great and numerous disadvantages na- 
med above. ‘I’his is clear from a candid examination of 
the whole subject. The public will judge which trial 
gave the fairest test of the meritsof the respective ploughs, 
and which decision should command the most respect. | 
am by no means disposed to cast the least reflection on 
the committee who reported on the late trial, for they 
have donethemselves great honor, by evincing much in- 
telligence and great candor in their report, and they have 
spoken in high terms of the plough which has become my 
favorite from experience and observation, and frankly set 
forth the disadvantages under which it was used. 

At the trial at Worcester, it was thought by the Yan- 
kees, who are very cule in their observations on inven- 
tions and mechanical work, that so heavy a plough as that 
of Barnaby & Mooers, would not be easy in the draught, 
nor in its management by the ploughman, and it is a well 
established fact among practical ploughmen, that a furrow 
board, well adapted to turning a furrow slice over flat, 
which is the true science. of ploughing, cannot work well 
as the land side ofa plough ; for the landside should bea 
straight plain surface, in order to prevent friction and 
draw easy ; hence a good landside cannot be a good fur- 
row board. Economy in labor, and the making of good 
work, requires an implement well adapted to its particu- 
lar purpose. 

Tam still in favor of the brag Plough of Massachusetts, 
as the-Centre Draught is justly called. [tis light, neat 
and strong, easy to the team and ploughman, cheap and 
durable, and its peculiar construction is a grand desidera- 
tum at which plough manufacturers have long aimed ; as 
it will take up the sod, completely invert it, and shut it 
in, even under some unfavorable circumstances as to land 
and team ; all in a superior manner to any other plough, 
among the many brought in competition with it. And it 


has never been rivalled in any trial, with equal advantages, 
when the power of diaught has been measured. 

I wish that it could be fairly tried and its just merits 
known still more extensively ; and to aid in accomplish- 
ing this desirable purpose, tu the benefit of the great and 
good cause of agriculture, is the object of this communi- 
Massacuusertts. 


cation. 


LATE FROM ENGLAND. 

The Great Western steamer has arrived at N. York; she 
brings Liverpool! dates 10 Sept. 3. Cotton stood as per ac- 
counts by the Caledonia. American and Canadian Flour 
had declined 61. Grain is down, and there had been failures 
among the corn factors. There had been a fair demand from 
manutacturers for Ky. Tobacco, stemmed, and. prices remain 
steady. Sales for the month amounted to 264 hds Va. leaf, 
98 stemmed, 197 Ky. leaf and 235 stemmed. 

The Duhe de Nemours had been chosen Regent of France. 

‘I'ne insurrection in the manufacturing districts had subsid- 
ed; at many places the disturbers of the peace had returned 
to work. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Hogs.--There has been a pretty good supply of Live Hogs 
in market and prices have declined a little this week. We 
quote at $5,25a$5,50 per 100 Ibs.—A drove of 300 head has 
just reached the market. 

Sugars. —We note the sale of 129 hhds, Cuba, to go out 
of the market, $5,50ag6. 

Cotlon.—Sales 150 bales Upland at 84a9 ets. 

Fish.—The market for all descriptions is very dull and 
sales very light. We quote Mackerel at $11 for No. 1; $7,25 
for No. 2; and $5,25 for No. 3. Elerrings sell slowly at $2,- 
50. ~The inspections of the week comprise 325 bbls. Her- 
rings, 

Flaxseed.—We are advised of asale from store this week 
at $1.30. ‘The price is $1,25 per bushel. 

Timothy Seed—Considerable sales have been made with- 
in the range of our quotations. Some, parcels of new seed 
have reached the market and sold at $2,50 in large parcels, to 
$3 per bushel at retail. 

Tobaceo.—The inspections of the week show unusually 
large receipts for the season, the quantity being near 1700 
hhds. During the week the demand for Maryland of all des- 
criptions has been active, and the sales large. Our quotations 
embrace the range of the market, for although in some instan- 
ces rather better prices have been obtained for parcels pecu- 
liarly adapted to certain purposes, an advance is not fully es- 
tablished. The qualities most in demand are the good des- 
criptions usually termed ‘‘unfired,” which sells as soon as 
they appear in market. We quote inferiorand common Ma- 
ryland at $2,50a$3,50; middling to good $4a$6; good $6,50a$8; 
and fine $8ag12. There has also been a very fair business 
done in Ohio, the sales embracing all descriptions within the 
range of quotatiuns, viz. common to middling $3,50a$4.50; 
good $5a6; fine red and wrappery $6,50a$10; fine yellow 
$7,50a910; and extra wrappery $11a$13., The inspections of 
the week comprise 1159 hhds. Maryland, 510 hhds. Ohio; 
and 2 hhds. Kentucky—total 1671 hhds. 

Cvtile—Only 240 head at rnarket on Monday; 200 sold at 
$2.124a2 25 on the hoot, which is equal to 4.24a4.50 net; a- 
bout 40 head were driven north. 

Flour—Receipts light and more enquiry for Howard st.— 
holders refused to sell for less. than 4,25, but we hear of no 
transactions at that price—Receipt price $4. Sales of City 
Mills at 4.12, but holders very generally ask more. Sales of 
Susquehanna 4.12; none now in market and wanted. 

Grain— Wheat, in consequence of short supplies, has ad- 
vanced 5 cts on reds of inferior, and 2 or 3c. on those of the 
best qualities, We now quote Md, reds at 45a83; a parcel of 
Pa, red wheat, sold at 83, White Md. corn fla52e. yellow 
52. A saleof Penn. yellow at 53. Md. Rye 43a45c. Oats 
20a22c. 

Provisions—Mess Pork $8 25a8 50; No. 1,7; prime 6 25a 
650; mess Beef at 8 50; No. 1,6 25a6 50; prime 4 50. Ba- 
con continues in active demand and prices teud to a slight 
improvement. Western hams 64a8c.; sides at 43a5¢; shoul- 
ders at 43a54c.; assorted 54a5%. We quote No. 1 Western 
Lard 7a74, demand limited.—American. ' 

Al Richmond, on the 15th inst. Wheat was selling at from. 
50 to 85c per bushel, and City Mills Flour at $5,50; Canal 
do. $4,124. Oats at 30 from wagons. Receipts of Tobacco 
were moderate—common qualities had improved a shade; 
lugs sold at $2.2523,50 and 4; common leaf $3.25a$4, mid- 
dling $4,25a$4,75; good $5a$9; and fine $6,50a310.25. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 17.—Flour has fallen to $4.25 per bbl. 
which is the current ra'e to-day for standard braods—though 
some factors refuse to make sales at this low rate; the stock 
and receipts are very light; with only a moderate export de- 
mand. Rye Flour has declined to $3,50. Corn Meal main- 
tains its price well at Jast quotations. The receipts of Grain 
of all kinds have been very light this week. ‘The price of 
Wheat has declined still further; we quote to-day prime 
Wheat from 76 to 78¢ per bushel. Sales Rye at 60c per 
bushel. Oats and Corn have declined 2 to 3c per bushel since 


last week, and prices may be said to be unsettled for Grain |}. 


generally. We quote Mess Pork $8, Prime $5.75, Mess Beef 
$7.50, Prime Beef $5, Lard 74c, Hams 7 to 8c, Sides 5c, 
Shoulders 5c per th, 

New York, Sept. 16.—Blour is rather firmer. ‘ Genesee is 
not to be bad under $5,62.. Several hundred bbls. Troy 
brought $4,624. Two parcels of good Western Wheat sold at 
93a94 ets. bushel. Nothing to report in: Rye or Corn, prices 
steady. ~ 8 





The sales of Cotton are but 200 bales. 





¢| Thankful for 





|&J.2 Charleston, Sept. 17—Cuiton, sales of 638 bags at 54a 
83, of which 347 bales were of new crop sold at 74a84¢.— 
Rice, G17 tes sold at 1 75a2 44. Corn, 4200 bus. Mu. sold 
at 623c. Flour, sales of Va. 5 50a5 75, and Balt. 5a5 50. 

At Mobile, Sept. 10—Cotton, new crop, good middling to 
fair for N York market, SalQc. 


AGENCY OF THE N.Y. POUDRETTE COMPANY: 

The subscriber having been appointed Agent fur the Poudrette 
Co. of which D. K. Minor, Esq. is the Superintendant, intends 
keeping on hand a constant supply, which will be soid at the same 
price charged at the snanufactory in N. York, with the addition of 
freight and expenses. The cash must inall cases accompany orders, 
as on such terms alone is it furwarded from the manufactory. 

se 21 Apply to. . 8. SANDS, Farmer Office. 


EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED 
PLOUGH WITH CONCAVt LANDSIDE, AND DOUBLE 
SUARE. 

The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above’ 
named peculiarities, viz : with a concave Lundside and double share. 
The advantages to be derived from these improvements are ex- 
pected to be as fullows:—Ist, That it will be kept in repair at con- 
siderable less expense than other Plougis in use :—2d, That it will 
run more level either in deep or shallow ploughing :—3d, ‘ie be- 
lieves that it will run much lighter to man and horses than any 
other Plough in use. With these advantages they are offeted to 
the public, and if they are not realized to the purchasers afier two 
days use, or they are not sat‘sfied with them, they are requested to 
return them and receive their money vack. The only size 1 can 
furnish at present isa large two horse Plough, the size of the 
Davis’ 10 inch, as made by me. J. 3. EASTMAN, 
Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover sts. 
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MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty ,compactnessand durabile 
ity it has ever been surpassed. 
Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Caltivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. ; 
Agricultura] [mplements ofany peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 
Castings for allkindsofplonzhs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberaldiscount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. 
Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish } 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or N 
20, Prattstreet. : Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 








DEVON CATTLE. 

The undersigned hasa herd of about five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care forseveral years past, and 
being overstocked would dispose of a partof them. Orders for a- 

ny of them will meet with attention “Address 

JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 

No. 50 S. Calvert St. Baltimore. 
* FOR = ALE—Afew choice Berkshires at very low ais 
au U 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
Manufactured and fur sale by A. G. MOTT & CO. 
South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts. near the Bel-air market, 

ld Town, Baltimore, 

Being the only agents for this state, are atill manufacturing WI- 
LEY’S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED COMPOSITION CAPT 
PLOUGH, whieh was so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
Ellicott’s Mills, and to. which was awarded the palm of excellence 
at the Guvanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltinore,.and which took the 
premiuin for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
is so constructed as to.turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted to stand stony 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece of casting screwed on; by renewing 
this piece of metal, at the sinall expense of 25 or 5U ets. the mould 
board or plough will last as Jong asa half dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most economical plough in use—We are 
toldvy numbers of the most.eminent farmers in the state that they 
save tha expense of $10 a year in each plough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always koep on hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Price ofa l-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormere 
horses, $10. , 

We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which, was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Milis and 
at Govanstown, as good anarticle as there i3 in this country— 
prices from 22 to $25. . 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men will 
throw in, and leave rei @ grainon the cob nor break a cob, 
by manual power; price $17. 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articlesfor 
the purpose in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
of teeth 1. , 

HARROWS of 3 kinds, from 7 to $12... 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best. kind, $4. 

HARVEST TOOLS, &c. ci il 
past favors we shall'‘endeayor to merita continuauce 

"> : ja26 ws 


~ 





of the same. 
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BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & LEVEL LAND PiOUGII. 


Te which was been awarded the fo'lowing and Several other 


Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing- 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium. a Silver Cup,— 


and at their Annual Ploughing-Match for 1841,at Sing Sing,N.Y. a 


‘Gold Medal for the best werk done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
tiple of construction.—answering for “general purposes’ TheN. 


York State Agricultural Society, awarded it an Extra Premium of 


$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantayes over the Commoa Plough, viz. 
—Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Werk—3d- Strength and 
Durabiliy—4th. All Dead furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows can ail be turned one way—5th. Any width ef Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 1S inches, by moving the catches in the cross. 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards tlie 


‘centre for a natrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 


the crose-piece, makes it a‘ Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 


a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 


ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
tivated ia rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, fur the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Plough in the Very Best 


Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. @F*All O-ders | 


will be thankfully received and punctually attended to. 

OCP Price as Follows, (adding Transportation. )— No. 3, wt. 70 lbs 
$10—No. 4, 80 Ibs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. $12. Extra edge, 50 Cents. 
For Colter, if added, laid with steel, $1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin 
Pieces, 124 Cents. ¢3The above Ploughs are sold for cash only. 

DENMEADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
A. G. & N. U. MOTT, corner Forest and .Ensor sts. 

B. H. WILSON, No. 52 Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard. 
Baltimore July 20 1842. 





PUBLIC SALE 


Of all the superior Shorthern Burhan Steck, belonging to the 
Farm of Geo, Bektzoover, agent. 

Will be offered at public sale on Thursday, the day appropri- 
ated for the sale of Stock, at the Batlimere County Agri altural 
Pair, the entire Herd of George Beltzoover. Amung the st xk are 
the following : 

1. John Bull, (imported) 5 years old, roan, 

2. Harry of the West, red and witite, 2 years old, 

3. Tom Tough, 2 yeas old, ream, 

4. Lord Baltimore, Bull Calf, roan, 6 month old. 

-12 fall bred Milch Cows, most of them imported, some by Rezin 
D. Shepherd, Esq and most of them very superior milkers. 3 
Heifers, Yearhings, and 3 Heifer Calves. 

ALSO—A aumber of Cows and Heifers, of cross blocds, some 
with Bakewell, Teeswater, Holsten, Devons, &c. Likewise, a few 
choice Hogs of diferent improved breeds. 

The sale will be positive, and these desiring to obtain superior 
stock will scldom have as fair an Opportunity as the present « fords. 

Terms made known at time-of gale. 

; GEORGE BELTZ OVER, Ajzent. 

Pedigrees wi!] be furnished, and wil appear in the A! derican 
Farmer before the day of sale. sep. 21 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACH'NE. 
Farmers are respectfully requested tocend their orders as soon 





as they shall have decided on;procuririg «machines to cut the next 


year's crop: by doing so, they will-eneble the-eudec tiber to make 
preparations early in year with.confidence, se dhat none may be 
Gicappointed at harvest time, as has *been:te-case for several years 


‘pat by delaying to apply for them in season. His foi “mer practice 


wilt 58 ily adhered to of making no mor#macki es than are 


ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop si#fould hk ’ave a large 


pumber on his hands, unsold, which his circusstances will not al- 


low. itis that the great success whieh has at. tended the 
machines for the fast harvest will remove every doubt of 
‘their great value. Sevoral persons have cut a0 high as 2 0 acres in 


a dey with the last improved machines, while one gentler nan with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in Jess than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. be 

The greatest objection ewer made to the mechive wes ite’ he avy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to suppor the front of the machi, e, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. : 

The subsersber’s Corn & Cob crusher so highly recommended in 
the — prints, by farmers who bave _ ne wy teat bec n 

improved i tantizy en han sale. 
sep. 21 ar <P yapeatearspamer aml OBED HUSSEY. 


MILEWRIGHTING,PATTERN &M ACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
to exeente orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrents all mills, &c. planned aad executed 
to operate well. 

Samy's Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 
Do. by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hoyr, $5to40 
Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an howr, et 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 75tol ~~ 
Self-sharpening hand Milla, a ~ article, 2 
Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 
, and other Screws, 2 smai! Steam Engines 3 to 4 


aoe 0 Any other machines built to order. 





Patent rights for eale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
a good invention. ; ; 
F-Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a- 
gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F- Callan, Washing! 
ton, D. C.; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; 8. Sands, Farmer office; or the 
subscriber, JAS. MURBAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
* mag 28 ’ ly 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machinery is so well knowa 
that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an~ 
nex Names and prices : 
Portable Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 


4 ft. saw, $300 
Extra saws for shingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, | 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 75 
Cora Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 bb. 150 
Grist ill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 159 

Do. 3 ft. de. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 8&5 


Portable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and catting 

off Saw, 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 

croes cu'ting for arg e establishments, 100 
If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 


Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 


All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work- 
manship, of the best materials, arid warranted to answer the purpo- 
ses for which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of tumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 

GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 

@3+Pamphiets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had en application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. sep 1 tf 


POWDERED LIMESTONE, 
For. the improvement of sandy soils and all soils deficient of cal- 
careous matter, is offered for sale at $14 per bbl. by 
WILLIAM CHILD, No. 88 South st. Bowly’s wharf. 
Who has also for sale, one large Stand Cask of about $60 galls. 
Hhds. Pipes, half Pipes'and Quarter Cask suitable for cider. 


TURNIP SEED, GROWTH 1842. 


In consequence of the increased demand and superiori- 
ty ofour ‘SVHITE FLAT and RED TOP TURNIP 
SEED, we have raised Jargely of those two kinds, and 
can promise our customers seed, which will produce 
finely shaped T'urnips, mild and entirely free from that spicy hot 
taste that seed of imperfect quality Jrotveess also, 15 othe: 
kinds of yellow and white Turnip Seed of our own raising and im- 
ported, all of which vegetatcs well. ‘The imported seed is as per- 
fect as usual. Itis a fact, however, well known by planters of ex- 
perience, that turnip seed as well as many other imported vegetable 
seeds, are much inferior to those raised at our seed gardens; so glar- 
ing is the difference that we are driven to the necessity of raising 
many kinds, and at considerable advance in cost. 
















Price of Turnip Seed of our own raising, gl ae Ib. 
Imported Se. “ 
P R. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO, 60 att 
au 





———== 
CLAIRMONT NURSERY. 
I hereby inform my friends and the public, that [ have taken in. - 
to partnership in this establishment, my son-in-law William C..rse 
who has been assisting me several years, and is now coinpetent to 
render important services here—the business will hereafter be con- 
ducted under the firm of Sincuain & Corse. 
’ ROBERT SINCLAIR. 





CratrrmMont Nursery. 

Having had occasion to take an inventory of stock on account 
of the above partnership, we find 37,000 grafted or buded Fruit 
Trees, consisting of Apple, Peach, Plum, Fear, Cherry, Apricot, ~ 
Nectarine, and of Shrub Fruits, not above included, Quiuce, Filbert, 
Fig, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, and Strawberry, all best as- 
sorted, amongst the last is tioove’s and Keene's Seedling. Also 
15,000 Ornamental Trees, many choice sorts, large enough to plant 
in streets or lawns, 6 to 15 feet high, among them are the Balsam 
Fir, and other Evergreen trees 2 to 7 feet, fine thrifty well establish. 
ed plants, which can be removed with’ safety as they will be dug 
with a ball of earth to each, owing to their having been transplant- 
ed. Flowering Shrubs, a large assortment, comprising almost eve- 
ry desirable article in this department. Peones, Tulips, and many 
other bulbous roots, Asparagus, Pye Plants, Dahlia roots, a supe- 
rior collection. A good assortment of Grape plants, of best sorts 
and sizes, and cuttings of them and fruit trees. Fur further par- 
ticulars see printed axd priced catalogues, to be had of the subseri- 
bers, gratis, or of the following agents, R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co., Bal- 
timore, Dr. Dupuy Roper and Jones, Petersburs, Wilson & Sons, 
Norfolk, William Palmer, Richmond, A. G Lucas, Fredericksburg, 
William Stabler & Cv, Alexandria J. F. Callaa, Washington. 

Orders will be carefully dug, packed and furwarded to order to 
any part of the United States—it will be expected however, of per- 
sons orderiag trees, &c. from a distance, that they will inclose the 
money or a good town acceptance, at a reasonadle credit, and at 
reduced prices, per Catalogue of 1342. We usually commence 
digging trees the 15th of October, and through the winter and 
spring, when the ground is not frozen. 

Sept. 21 31 SINCLAIR & CORSE, 


DESIRABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 


For sale, about 25 Acres of Land, situate three quarters of a 
mile from Govanstown, on the York Road, a 4. of a mile beyond 
the Academy, and about 4} miles from the city.—The Land 1s of 
the kindest description, and susceptible of the highest improvement, 
as the crops now on it will testify. The improvements are a cot- 
tage built Stone House, containing 9 rooms, situated in a beauti- 
ful grove. Also, stabling fot several horses, Jarge corn house, milk 
and poultry houses, and otber outbuildings. with the best of water 
athand. ‘There is on the premises a young orchard comprising 
several hundred trees of the choicest kinds from nurseries at Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, consisting of Peaches, Apples, Cher- 
ries, Plums, Pears and Apric ts, a thousand Raspberry bushes, and 
thousands of Strawberry plants of the choitest kinds, together with 
Gooseberries, Currants, &c. &c.. The place might in a little while 
be made a valuab'e fru t and market garden. 

ALSO—About 70 Acres of Land adjoining, which will be sold 
with the same or separate. The Land is of the same description 
as the above, more than forty acres now well set in clover and 
orchard grass ; se‘era! acres of meadow land now being set in tim- 
othy, and about 20 acres of beautiful woodland ; there are no other 
improvement than a small Log Hut on this place, but there are 
several beautiful sites for building, aud a number of springs of the 
most delicious water, 

Few places are more worth7 the attention of a gentleman wish- — 
ing to ovtain a country residence in the vicinity of the city than 
the above, being within an hour's ride from town, on one of the 
best roads, and in no part of Baltimore County ts a neighborhood 
more respectable,being adjoining or in the neighborhood «f the seats 
of Messrs R. A. Taylor, Henry C. Turnbull, Mrs. P, Barker, Mr. 
Bonaparte, Mr. Perine, Judge Ward, Mr. W. S. Winder, Mr. 
Buchanan, Mrs. Poultney, and others. The academy in the n-igh- 
borhood is well conducted and uuder the patronage of the State. 

For one third of the purchase money, bank stock or city proper- 
ty would be taken, and a liberal credit would be given for one 
third, if desired. For further particulars apply at the office of the 
taltimore Patriot. sep. 11 


HOVEY SERDLING STRAWPERRY 
A gentleman ia the vicinity of Baltimore will dispose of a few 
hundred plants of this celebrated scedling, at $1 per doz. The 
original plants were obtained from Messrs. Hovey last season, and 
the fruit this season was very fine. Apply at this office. au3l 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shellor Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
timore,and upon as good termsascan be had atanyother establish- 
ment in the State. 

He invites the attention of farmersand those interested in the 
use of thearticle, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation eitherverbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. -B. Wood received in payment at market price. 

ap. 223m E. J. COOPER. 











TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, and 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and at prices to suit the times. 

Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 
not be sabject to charges for dockage or wharfage. 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 














